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EDITORIALS. 


HavinG been successful in the last pub- 
‘ation of the NEEDHAM HiGH ScHOOL 

OVOCATE, we again present it to the people 

this town and its environs, hoping that you 
. ll will be satished with our endeavors and 
show some appreciation of our efforts. We 
thank our patrons for their help and encour- 
agement in the past, and we hope only for 
the future. In order that the school may 
retain a prominent position we feel that the 
continuation of this paper is a necessity. 
Many of the High Schools in the cities and 
larger towns have established school papers 
which are published either weekly, monthly, 
or annually. Having introduced the ex- 
change department, we find that our paper 
is ne smaller or less newsy than many of our 
contemporaries, and as our school is compa- 
ratively small, we are proud of our work and 
of the great stride which has placed us among 
the foremost in the ranks. We wish to con- 
tinue this great progress but cannot without 
the aid of those who are interested in the 
schools, and especially of the business men 
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of the town. If you do not think that your 
advertisements benefit your business, be 
aware that those institutions which have 
been established and which interest you 
must be continued, not only for the educa- 
tion of the scholars, but for the influence 
which they exert upon the community at 
large. The purpose of the paper is easily 
explained. It is our desire to bring the 
school into prominence in the minds of the 
parents; to induce the co-operotion of the 
people in our behalf, and to give to our par- 
ents and tue friends of education an explicit 
idea of the progress of our school. During © 
the past year, the people have not shown the 
interest that they ought. There have been 
very few visitors, and those who have been 
so kind as to show some appreciation of our 
endeavors have been strangers. This is 
somewhat discouraging, as it is a proof of 
the indifferent attitude that now exists. The 
voters assemble annually in town meeting and 
appropriate for the support of the schools, 
liberally caring for their wants; but we de- 
sire their personal encouragement in our 
projects and plans, in our schools and our 
lessons. We ought to have it and we must 
have it. It is your duty to foster the institu- 
tions which benefit your children. This 
paper is an educational institution. While 
you are reading it, you may feel that it is the 
result of your benevolence. Let the work 
goon. Let the results exhibited in the past 
be displayed in the future. 


Four years is the time required to com- 
plete the course of study prescribed for the 
High School. The progress made by the 
scholars is different, and although some 
scholars who attend do not improve as much 
as they should the advantages that are 
offered to them, there are others who are 
conscientious, and who strive to improve 
those opportunities and make their school- 
work a success. The advantages offered to 
the scholars of the N. H. S. have been 
greatly increased during the past few years, 
and they are still increasing. There are now 
two teachers employed, instead of one; there- 
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fore each class has more time for its recita- 
tions, and the studies can be more thoroughly 
taken up. Greek is now a regular study. 
The modern languages are studied through- 
out the course, and after a scholar has com- 
pleted a four years’ course, his vocabulary is 
sufficiently large to enable him to talk in 
ordinary conversation in the language he has 
studied. Our chemical laboratory has been 
replenished, and with the minor improve- 
ments that have been made, more work has 
been accomplished than ever before. Many 
new books have been added to our lists, 
which have been helpful especially to the 
literature classes. In fact, all branches of 
study in the school are being improved and 
much progress is being made. The fact that 
education is on the advance is shown by so 
many of our scholars preparing for higher 
schools and colleges. The benefit of a High 
School education is felt when one applies for 
a situation ; for there is so much competition 
for every kind of place, that it is utterly use- 
less for one to attempt to fill any position of 
trust unless he has obtained a fairly liberal 
education. Citizens of Needham, since you 
know that education increases the prosperity 
of a community, and is also a preventive of 
crime, lend your interest and encouragement 
to the raising of our already high standard, 
and to making it second to none in rank. 


GREAT importance should be attached to 
the study of the vital questions of the day by 
scholars, not only of the High but also of the 
Grammar schools, The pupils of our schools 
will be the voters of our country. The gov- 
ernment of the United States depends on 
them, and the more thoroughly they are edu- 
cated upon topics of national interest, the 
more alive will they be to the interests of 
the nation, the better prepared will they be 
to exercise aright the powers soon to be 
placed in their hands, the more efficiently 
will our government be carried on and the 
more prosperous will be our great and glori- 
ous land. Teachers should encourage the 
discussion of political questions by scholars. 
Let them see and understand both sides of 
_ the case, make them comprehend that there 
may be right on both sides, and do not allow 
them to grow up in the belief that because 
their fathers or brothers happen to be 
Republicans, everything done or upheld by 


the opposing party is all wrong and to be 
immediately condemned. That is the spirit 
of too many of our so-called politicians. They 
put xumber one first, party second, and princt- 
ple last of all; they uphold and work for their 
party, not the principle underlying it, and of 
which the party is, or should be the repre- 
sentative. It is utterly impossible for party 
politics to be uncorrupted while this is a 
fact, and as long as young people are taught 
this theory at home, and are not taught the 
correct and pure theory at school, politics 
will continue to be corrupted, and this great 
nation will not, in the true sense, prosper. 
Principle first, principle last, and principle 
always! 


Tue study of English, we are glad to say,, 
is receiving much attention from our school 
beard, at the present time. The committee 
are constantly supplying us with books and 
pamphlets for use in school work. In the 
past this has not been so much the case, and 
one who graduated from High School and 
possessed a smattering of the sciences, could 
glibly translate French, German, and Latin, 
though possessing but little knowledge of his 
mother tongue, was considered to have a 
finished education. But the reaction has 
taken place. English is assuming its proper 
place in the curriculum of studies, and as a 
result, students can now write with ease, 
thought, and care, besides having a knowl- 
edge of some of the modern foreign lan- 
guages. Do not think that we depreciate the 
value of languages as a means of cultivation ; 
far from it, but unless one can make himself 
intelligible to those around him, can con- 
verse fluently, and write easily and clearly, 
using the proper means to express his 
thoughts, concisely and understandingly, his 
High School education is not complete. 


NEEDHAM, although it has many improve- 
ments which have long been needed, now is 
in great need of a High School building; 
that is, a building that shall be for the High 
School members only. It should be situated 
in as pleasant a place as possible, and should 
have its lawns and walks kept in perfect 
order. This building should contaiu a labor- 
atory large enough to experiment in conven- 
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iently. The room or corner which is used 
for that purpose in our present building, is 
very small, and is separated from the assist- 
ant’s room only by a low partition, so that 
experiments that generate obnoxious gases 
cannot be performed. The new building 
should contain a hall where entertainments 
could be held for the benefit of the school. 
A library connected with this would not be 
objectionable. The rooms we now occupy 
are very pleasant; but as the years have 
passed, they have become crowded, and at 
present the available floor space left for us to 
move about in is reduced to a minimum. 
Last year the number of pupils was so much 
increased that the Seniors were obliged to 
move into the assistant’s room, where they 
have remained during the past year also. 
While every year may not witness an equal 
increase, still it is true that the limit of capa- 
city, under the present arrangements must 
soon be reached. We do not mean to find 
fault, for the privileges we enjoy, and the 
interest taken by the town, renders that 
impossible ; and when the time comes for us 
to move into a new school house, it will see 
us leave the old one with regrets. We feel 
sure that our successors will then be able to 
appreciate more ample desk room, larger 
dressiug rooms, and a ‘whole house”’ to 
themselves. 


Ir 1s time something were done in the 
Public Schools against intemperance. In 
that place where one receives impressions for 
good or bad which affect the whole after-life, 
one cannot be too careful to train the mind 
in the right direction. Continuous attempts 
have been made to check intemperance, but, 
notwithstanding, it 1s on the increase even 
among the young. Boys who attend school 
sometimes associate with those addicted to 
the use of liquor. The presence of such per- 
sons cannot fail to lower the moral standard 
of the schools. Boys just from low drinking 
places from the company of intoxicated per- 
sons are not fit companions for those who 
have been brought up as becomes the children 
of cultivated and refined parents. As we 
have said before, daily association with such 
persons lowers the moral tone of the schools 
and many, if not utterly ruined, receive evil 
influences which affect them for life. <A 


Supervisor of the Boston Schools says that 
drunkeness among scholars in Boston is on 
the increase. Can nothing be done to check 
this great evil? Soon the schools will not be 
fit for children to attend. There are many 
children who do not receive the right training 
at home, and therefore it would be well if a 
systematic course of study could be adopted 
in the schools, by which both the moral and 
physical effects of drinking would be clearly 
explained to the scholar. To be sure, the 
physical effects are shown in connection with 
the study of hygiene, but the lessons are few, 
and are soon forgotten. We are certain that 
such lessons as we have mentioned would be 
of great benefit and would be tollowed by 
lasting good. They would have a powerful 
effect inthe community, and while impressing 
upon the scholars that drunkeness has a most 
injurious effect upon the body it would also 
give them an explicit idea of the dark side of 
life and thus they would look for better con- 
ditions. The increasing vice must be re- 
pressed. Educate the children and they will 
always be the enemies of the saloon. 


ABout a year and a half ago a flag was 
presented to the Schools of the Kimball 
Building by one of our generous citizens, and 
a staff was placed upon the building, that the 
national colors might float in the wind, over 
our schoolhouse and thus manifest the 
patriotic spirit of our schools. How proud 
we were to see our country’s flag floating at 
the mast-head, and to know that our school 
was numbered among others as_ having 
national spirit and patriotism enough to 
display our nation’s flag. Many months have 
passed since then and a change has taken 
place. The patriotism of the school has not 
lowered but the flag has, and now all that 
can be seen even on the finest of days is the 
bare pole with the rope dangling from its top. 
What is the reason that we do not have our 
flag in its place? Surely it was not given 
to us to be housed up in a closet where mice 
and all kinds of insects may make a nestling 
place of it. Wherever our flag is, there pro- 
tection is also, but not for insects. Is it 
because the scholars are not as patriotic as 
they were and do not want to show their 
colors? 
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In nearly every town in Massachusetts 
there is a Public Library. The greater num- 
ber of these are donated by philanthropic 
persons who take an interest in the town. 
Some towns have libraries or a_ reading 
room, which are better than none; but how 
much better it would be for the public to 
own a library building. The town of 
Needham hires a room in a remote corner of 
the May building for a reading room; but 
we see the many disadvantages of this method, 
and we would be pleased to see a public 
building and library combined. As it is not 
possible to have in the school-room, a book- 
case well filled with choice works, the 
scholars, in order to understand the subject 
which they are studying, resort to the library 
where they may obtain knowledge of a subject 
otherwise unattainable. But at the present 
time, on account of the disturbance in the 
room, it is nearly impossible for a person to 
concentrate his thoughts upon the subject 
before him. His attention instead of being 
given to the book or paper, is drawn away by 
the slamming of doors and the talking of 
disinterested people. A libraryis an auxiliary 
of the school. Nothing aids a scholar in his 
work more than a town library. Not only 
does it benefit the scholar, but by its moral 
influence, it also benefits the whole com- 
munity. To those who have only a room 
which they can call home, a library is a place 
of resort, while without such a place, their 
time would be spent upon the street. Thus 
we see the moral and educational influence 
of a public library. 


In ouR High School exchanges we read 
much concerning Amateur Journalism. In 
the first place let us understand thoroughly 
the force of the term. It means journalism 
taken up by those who are interested in the 
subject, but who do not make it a profession, 
If however a man or a woman is an amateur 
journalist, does this fact prevent him or her 
from becoming a professional journalist ? No, 
indeed. Many of our greatest modern artists 
did not begin their study of art in the light 
of a profession, but of a pastime. As they 
became awakened and interested, they saw 
what they were able to do, and whither their 
tastes led them. Then giving up everything 
to their pastime, they made it their profession. 
The same is true of journalism. We may 


begin it in our High School course, become 
interested, and then choose it as our life-work. 
Surely, a broad field for such work lies before 
us. It is intended that our High School shall 
give us a liberal education, or at least the 
rudiments of one. Why then may not more 
attention be given to journalism? It is 
intended to have the ‘‘ ApvocaTE”’ published 
at the end of every school year. Yet is this 
often enough? The more we have of a good 
thing, the better. If some High Schools 
publish a paper once a month, surely the 
Needham High School ought to be able to 
publish one every term. We have compo- 
sition work in our course at present. Let 
some of the time given to this, be devoted to 
journalism, and as such, count for hours of 
study. The outside work would not be much 
greater than it is now. To be sure, we have 
rather a hard time getting our list of adver- 
tisers, yet it would not be difficult to keep 
them throughout the year, after they had 
once been obtained. Doubtless many firms 
would be more willing to give us their 
patronage, if their advertisements were to be 
brought more frequently before the public. 
Moreover, if we gave more work to the pub- 
lisher, the expense of each issue would be 
materially lessened. We do not wish to ask 
too much of our School Committee, yet we 
do hope they will consider this subject, which 
we believe would tend to promote the success 
of the Needham High School. 


THE Press is the great medium of know- 
ledge. Scarcely has a great accident occurred, 
a great speech been delivered or some politi- 
cal or social movement originated when it is 
read at every fireside in the country. Daily 
there are announced great changes, the over- 
throw of governments, change of ministry, 
the doings of Congress, the returns of an 
election. This is the triumph of the press. 
It educates and cultivates the mind. It is an 
aid to the scholar. In its columns may be 
found the discovery and description of a new 
heavenly body, some experiment in chemistry 
a new theory in physics, or changes which 
afterwards incorporated into history. These 
should be interesting to every scholar and, 
thus, aid him in his lessons. Books are of 
great value to the student, yet they do not 
keep pace with the changes that are always 
taking place. A student of Civil Government 
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should read the newspapers in order to know 
what is transpiring or he will be behind the 
time. We should not depend altogether 
upon the text-book but should study by 
observation. We ought to notice everything 
we read and thus enlarge our intellectual 
facilities. But, newspaper reading will help 
you in this mental movement as in its columns 
we may find much to read and not too much 
to learn. The more you read, the less will 
your hunger be satisfied. In ending this 
article, I say, read the newspapers. 


As WE glance across the great political 
arena and see in the midst of the battle those 
struggling for supremacy our interest is 
awakened. As the champions move to and 
fro in the throng of politicians and aspirants 
to the presidency, we ask who they are. 
Time will tell. In afew months the conven- 
tions will have been held and the leaders will 
have been nominated. Then the land will be 
flooded with political pamphlets, the great 
questions will be discussed on every platform 
and in every village throughout the land. 
Then will come the battle of votes, of con- 
victions. Twelve millions of voters will pass 
their judgment upon the present administra- 
tion and in twelve hours the strife will be 
ended. Yet it will be one of the greatest 
political battles ever fought. The campaign 
will be ended. As editors we are non par- 
tisan, but we have our opinions. The same 
questions will be discussed as have been for 
years passed. The tariff and silver bill will 
be explained and the orators and stump- 
speakers will condemn and support. But, 
citizens of the United States, during this war 
of words do not forget what you owe to your 
country. Act according to your faith. If 
you believe that your party is wrong vote 
against it, not that you love your party less 
but your country more. 


Wuat our school needs now is a good set 
of physical apparatus. As it is we are limited 
to an air pump and an electrical machine. 
We are glad to have these and are not at 
all disposed to find fault. But neither the 
instructor nor the scholars take the interest 
in the practical study of physics which they 
would take were there any conveniences for 


studying this science as it should be studied, 
2. €., by doing the work and not by trying 
to remember somebody’s else description 
of how fe did it. The kind of knowledge 
that comes by observation and practice is the 
kind that s¢zcks and the kind that will be 
of some practical use in life. The expense 
of physical apparatus need not be great. 
We understand that the crude materials 
can be bought of the dealers for a fraction 
of what is generally charged for the finished 
product. Then if the scholars or the in- 
structor has any ingenuity, they or he, or 
better still doth, can exercise it by making 
what is required. 

Who ever heard of aman making a machine 
whlch he did not perfectly understand? As 
Froeble, the great German educator, said a 
long time ago: “ The way to learn a thing 
aS. to donites 


To Our ADVERTISERS: We thank you 
for your promptness and generosity in con- 
tributing your advertisements and aiding us 
in the second publication of this. magazine. 
Its success ina large measure depended upon 
the manner in which you received our first 
issue, and judging from circumstances we 
think you have approved the step taken and 
are willing to help us in our progress. You 
know as well as we, that the publication of a 
paper is a benefit to the school, and in order 
to have our school on par with other High 
Schools it is almost a necessity. But we 
hope that the advertisements are not a bene- 
fit to us alone. We hope that they will ben- 
efit you also in some way which will be to 
your advantage and profit. Our paper thus 
far has been a success in every way, and 
with the cooperation of parents and citizens 
it will continue to be so. I again thank our 
advertisers and wish them success. 


Our Generals. 


It is noted that Gen. Joe Johnston lived to be 
an older man than any of the great captains of our 
civil war, being 84 at the time of hisdeath. ‘Tak- 
ing the leaders on the confederate side, Lee died 
at 63, Bragg at 59, Pemberton at 66, Hill at 69, 
Forrest at 59 and Ewell at 55. Onthe Union side 
Sherman died at 70, Grant at 63, Thomas at 54, 
Sheridan at 57, Meade at 57, McClellan at 58, 
McDowell at 56, Hooker at 65 and Burnside at 5 7. 
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LITERARY. 


Spring. 
Awake! Oh gentle Spring! 
From thy calm and death-like sleep! 
Then all the birds will sing, 
And their merry carols keep. 


The violet from the earth will spring, 
The world be fair and bright ; 

For thy merry footsteps gladness bring, 
And brooks dance with delight. 


Fragrant odors will fill the air, 
And gentle zephyrs softly play ; 

Green buds °l] spring from branches bare, 
And Nature e’en yields to the sway. 


Suggestions For Improvements in Our 
School. 


How natural it is for us to look occasion- 
ally to see what is in store for ourselves and 
our successors. How eagerly one seeks to 
discover what position the school which he 
attends may one day assume. It is evident, 
as one may see by looking over the history of 
the past, that the Needham High School has 
greatly increased its standard, not only in 
the number of scholars but also in rank as 
compared with other schools. It has two 
excellent teachers and is ina state of great 
prosperity. Physical training, however, 
should be given more attention, as healthy 
minds can be possessed only by healthy 
bodies. Two improvements might be sug- 
gested which will at some time inevitably be 
introduced into the school: viz., a gymna- 
sium for gymnastic exercises and military 
drill. The school would also be greatly 
aided by a debating society, as in discussing 
different questions the mind not only be- 
comes broadened, but the participants gain 
that quickness of thought and expression 
which cannot be acquired in any other way. 
In addition to these there is another sugges- 
tion for the welfare of the school which will 
probably arise. This is the education of the 
hand and is of vital importance, as those 
scholars who are kept from school for the 
purpose of learning a trade —as is the case 
in Boston and other places — might then 
receive their instruction at school. With 
these improvements which are no doubt near 
at hand, together with the constant develop- 


ment of the school, there is no reason why 
our school should not stand on a level with 
any High School in the state. We rejoice 
in the prospects which the present affords. 


High School Studies. 


Upon entering the High School the scholar 
lar will find his studies much ‘more difficult 
as well as different from those he has studied 
in the lower grades. Our schools are as a 
whole adapted to furnish useful knowledge 
and to cultivate and strengthen the mind. 
The first year in the High School is spent in 
studying Algebra, Latin, Physical Geogra- 
phy and Physiology. The usefulness of 
these studies is at once apparent. Physi- 
ology is important because giving us a know- 
edge of the laws of health and its preserva- 
tion and is essential to that vigor of body and 
mind which constitutes the foundation of all 
usefulness and happiness. No person who 
desires health should live ignorant of its 
principles. As we advance further in the 
course we take up more difficult studies. Of 
these geometry is useful because of the 
mental discipline obtained. We also take 
up the study of British and American litera- 
ture and by reading the lives and works of 
these authors, and learning of their fame, we 
are inspired to renewed efforts that through 
life and all future time our influence may be 
felt. Let us not forget the benefit derived 
from the study of English. There is no 
one who can know too much about this 
study, it is something that we need always, 
for it is necessary to have a knowledge of our 
own language before we can become good 
conversationalists or good writers. Other 
studies are Latin, some of the modern lang- 
uages, history, and civil government. The 
languages studied in the High School are a 
great help both because of the knowledge 
afforded of the structure of our own language 
and the mental discipline acquired in the 
study. What should we know of the past 
were it not for history? We may learn 
something it is true of a nation’s history from 
its present character, from its institutions 
and its traditions, but little as compared with 
its written history. What should we know 
of the history of Egypt, for example, or that 
of ancient Greece if our knowledge of these 
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countries depended upon the ideas we form 
from their present inhabitants? Civil gov- 
ernment should receive especial attention as 
it teaches the functions and workings of our 
government and gives us a clear idea of the 
principles which underlie the science of polit- 
ical economy. Summing up the various 
studies pursued in our High school we find 
them all worthy of our best thought and 
endeavor, no one of whichshould be omitted 
from the curriculum. 


Reading. 


Here in this land of civil and religious 
freedom, where in every town stands the 
school house, the question is no_ longer 
asked, ‘Can you read?”’ but, ‘““What do you 
read?’’ What we read helps us in our 
thoughts, our feelings. and our daily conver- 
sation, in fact, it affects our entire charac- 
ters intellectually and morally. One’s read- 
ing is usually a fair test of character, and 
literary taste is shown in the choice of books 
taken from a library. 

“ Reading,’ says Lord Bacon, “maketh a 
full man.’”’ And how else can the mind be 
filled with good thoughts? Much may be 
acquired by conversation, yet little compared 
with what we can read. Observation aids 
the mind. Yet, after all, its field is narrow. 
Self culture and the pursuit of knowledge 
under difficulties have and do deserve praise. 

Though some books are helpful to us 
others are not. Bad books cannot be read 
without injury to the reader. The desire of 
reading them soon increases, and the intellect 
is impaired. Inestimable is the benefit from 
reading good books. ‘A good book is a true 
friend, its author a public benefactor.”” Once 
acquire the taste for good reading and it will 
remain with us always. 

Our land is flooded with matter from the 
press, and this must, necessarily, have a great 
intellectual influence upon our country. 
First, there are thousands of newspapers. 
These papers gratify our love for news and 
spread much intelligence among the people. 
Do not let us forget the danger that comes 
from readings of viceand crime. By reading 
them we may lose the taste for what is 
simple, and create a craving for the sensa- 
tional. Newspapers should by no means be 
set aside, however, but be well selected. We 


read first, for amusement; secondly, profit ; 
thirdly, to trace out events. 

It is sad to know that so many read works 
of fiction. Books of history are useful and 
should be perused Then we have books of 
travel, describing foreign countries, and places 
of interest which we are unable to visit. 
Sciences are useful and should be included. 
Read biography, as 

“* Lives of good men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 

And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints in the sands of time.” 

The number of books we read is not of as 
much consequence as the manner in which 
we read them, as Lord Bacon says : 

‘“Some books are to be tasted, others to be 
chewed, and some few to be digested.”’ 

Let us all cultivate a taste for good read- 
ing, as that takes the place of debasing pleas- 
ures, and we shall at all times prefer an inter- 
esting book, to the haunts of vice. 


A Review of “Looking Backward.”’ 


Edward Bellamy, the author of ‘‘ Looking 
Backward,” is a native of Chicopee Falls, 
near Springfield, Mass. He is the represent- 
ative of a long line of intellectual ancestors, 
more than one of them being noted divines. 
Like many lads of such families, Mr. Bellamy 
was brought up to the law but forsook law 
for journalism, and then that for literature. 
He wrote several books to which the public 
did not pay much attention, and when 
“Looking Backward”’ appeared, in the fall 
of 1888, no one had called Mr. Bellamy a 
great author. For nearly a year the book 
had made no particular impression, but sud- 
denly it sprang into notice and the title was 
on everybody's tongue. ‘ Looking Backward’”’ 
became afad. Clubs were formed to discuss 
it and to carry out its principles; societies 
were founded on it. Over 2,000 copies were 
sold in a week and it was translated into 
German. 

“Looking Backward” is the story of a 
young man, Julian West, who went to sleep 
in 1887 and did not wake up until 2000. He 
was engaged to a Miss Edith Bartlett and on 
the evening of the beginning of his long 
sleep, he bade her good-night earlier than 
usual and went home. He was _ troubled 
with insomnia and was in the habit of being 
sent to sleep by mesmeric influences, and on 
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this night he called in his doctor who put 
him to sleep as usual. His room was be- 
neath the house and this was known only to 
the doctor and his servant. In the night the 
house was burned, his servant lost his life in 
the flames, and as the doctor was away, Julian 
was believed dead and was forgotten. His 
mesmeric sleep over, he waked in a strange 
room to find a stranger beside him who 
introduced himself as Dr. Leete and who 
explained how he came there. As soon as 
he considers it prudent to go abroad, he finds 
all changed. Inthe first place the govern- 
ment is the head of all business, all supplies 
come from it. The city is divided into differ- 
ent sections with parks, and beautiful trees 
and stores where samples of everything are 
found, the order for goods being dropped 
into a tube that connects the dwellings with 
the supply house and the goods sent back by 
another tube, thus saving time. The whole 
nation is a vast army of workers ; into which 
once a year all persons twenty-one years old 
are mustered. The General-in-chief or Pres- 
ident of the United States must rise from a 
common laborer until he becomes a superin- 
tendent, and then he must devote ten years 
to studying the system of governing in order 
to become fitted for a commander. There is 
a lady President also who governs the 
women’s army. They, like the men, all 
work, but the hours are shorter and the 
duties lighter. Every one in this industrial 
army receives the same salary, but the work 
is not paid in money ; it is credited on a card 
and they receive food or clothing on present- 
ing the card. All the different countries of 
the world are on tue same plan, exchanging 
goods with one another, receiving an equal 
amount for what they give. There are no 
jails, for the system being changed and every 
one educated and employed, they are not 
required; exceptions to this being treated as 
for an illness. One evening Mr. West 
dreamed he was back in the nineteenth cent 
tury and as he walked on the streets saw 
poverty and hunger all around him. When 
he told his friends of changes for the better 
and talked of social equality, he was called 
insane and driven away. At this point, he 
awoke and found himself in Dr. Leete’s 
house, feeling thankful for his long sleep that 
had carried him into such a peaceful life. 

There is of course a pretty romance 
woven into the story. The doctor has a 


daughter with whom Julian falls in love and 
marries. Strangely enough she proves to be 
a descendant of the lovely Edith Bartlett, 
the nineteenth century maiden. 

Mr. Bellamy’s object is to show that all 
the troubles arising in our present time may 
be lessened or done away with if govern- 
ments and people would unite together, that 
all would be equally wealthy and equally 
trained, and that the men and women who, 
with us, are called laboring classes would, 
under such a system as he describes, include 
everybody, which of course would settle the 
question of social equality. I think the plan 
an ingenious one, but fear there are too many 
prejudices to be overcome to make it practi- 
cable in our age at least. 


Should Every Girl Be Taught To Earn 
Her Own Living? 


This question can really have but one 
answer and that is a decided © Yes.”’ 

In the first place is there any reason why 
every girl, rich or poor should not be taught 
to earn her own living? Even though she 
or her family is rich and she expects to have 
everything provided for her comfort, she 
does not know how long those riches may 
last, or whether or not some day she may find 
herself cast upon her own resources, and 
then if her education has been the fashionable 
education of to-day, with a little of every- 
thing and no one thing well learned, she may 
have a hard time to support herself by any- 
thing that she would wish to do; whereas if 
she had only been taught to earn her living, 
she could now use that knowledge. Then 
again, a girl who can earn her own living is 
independent. 

Of course some girls are obliged to work 
for themselves, and those who are not, if 
they are-taught how, can earn their own liv- 
ing and what they earn is their own, they 
know what they have to do with it and area 
burden to no one. When one is young and 
well, that is the time to provide for sickness 
and age, and what is put in the bank early in 
life will not come amiss later on. If after 
saving money a girl should marry a rich 
man, she might not need it; but who can 
have too much money, or what women does 
not like to have something of her own to 
depend on and not be too dependent on her 
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husband’s generosity? In case she married 
a poor man or did not marry at all, she would 
surely find some use for the money earned in 
her younger days. So girls : — 
Do not sit idle throughout the day, 
Or in trivial ways, waste time away, 


But work, for in youth we ought to try 
To prepare for a rainy day, by and by. 


It’s An Ill Wind That Blows Nobody 
Any Good. 


It was midnight and the moon shone 
faintly through the broken clouds as they 
flew swiftly over the sky. The trees on the 
lawn bent before the wind as it whistled 
around the corner of the school and show- 
ered the gathered raindrops on the grass 
below. In the building all was dark and 
silent except in the matron’s room, where the 
heavy breathing of the teacher mingled mus- 
ically with the soughing of the wind. _ 

Just as the last stroke of the midnight 
hour sank into silence, a slight rustling was 
heard in the room near the end of the hall 
and two white-robed figures, like ghosts, 
glided along the intervening space and dis- 
appeared into a room at the other end. 

Searcely had the door shut on them when 
two other figures, one emerging from one 
door and one from another, unable to see 
anything in the darkness, collided, and a 
suppressed scream showed they were not 
spiritual but human beings. 

“Oh, Florence, how you scared me,” whis- 
pered one, as together they followed the 
footsteps of the previous couple, ‘‘I thought 
sure ‘the Dragon’ had caught me.” 

“Don’t you worry,” replied the other, 
“she’s too fast asleep for that, and opening 
the door they left the entry in its accustomed 
solitude. 

“ Hullo, is it you?”’ asked a faint voice. 

“Yes,” replied the new comers, “every- 
thing is quiet down below Hurry, Jean, 
ight the lamp. It’s as dark as pitch.’ 

Jean jumped off the bed and in a moment 
the lamp shone on a very interesting sight. 
Thick, dark curtains completely covered the 
windows and a portiere over the door pre- 
vented any light being seen without. Mrs. 
Bolton,‘ The Dragon,” otherwise the matron, 
could never see why Jean and Belle would 
insist on having such heavy, hot-looking cur- 


tains in their room, but they knew and so 
did the other four who now stood within the 
brightly lighted room. Jean’s room was 
always chosen for midnight feasts, both 
because of the dark curtains and because it 
was at the farther end of the hall. 

In the middle of the room stood a table 
and what that table didn’t have on it wasn’t 
worth having. Fruit, candy, pickles, nuts, 
cakes, olives, dates, and salads were crowded 
in close confusion and presented a very 
appetizing appearance to girls that love to 
eat such things and especially at night. 

“We will have a nice long time of it to- 
night,” said Jean, drawing up a chair as she 
spoke, “The Dragon’ has got such a cold 
that she can scarcely see out of her eyes and 
couldn’t smell Dutch cheese if it was put 
right under her nose. Now, ladies, don’t be 
bashful. Make yourselves at home as I do,” 
and she seized a pickle which she ate with a 
blissful appearance that did not accord with 
the sourness of the article. 

The girls needed no second bidding and 
amid laughter and fun the talk steadily grew 
lighter. Bess was declaiming ‘‘ Romeo and 
Juliet’ in hoarse whispers and tragic ges- 
tures and the other girls were wild with sup- 
pressed giggling, when a low whistle was 
heard beneath the window. 

All stopped and looked at each other in 
surprise except Jean who, motioning them to 
be silent, walked noiselessly toward the 
window. The strains of “lLewie Gordon”’ 
were now wafted upward and with a smile 
Jean said, “Come to the window, girls, here’s 
for some fun.’”’ Then she blew out the light 
and opening the window, said softly, ‘Is that 
you, Jack?” 

‘““Yes,”’ came the answer, “and two others. 
Have you enough to eat? We thought 
maybe you would like some ice cream, Let 
down a cord and we will send some up.” 

‘ Gnvjoya = cried the’ girls” “isn't: that 
splendid !”’ and while Jean hunted up a cord, 
they carried on a low conversation with the 
boys. 

‘It’s lemon,” said Will, ‘and there’s three 
quarts. We had fun freezing it. We took 
the freezer out in the barn so as not to wake 
the folks and we made every mite of it our- 
selves.” 

Jean came to the window and let the cord 
down and after some trouble the pail was 
carefully fastened on. 
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‘Hurry up before it melts,’ 
aT Re 

“All right,” said Jean and, the girls all 
helping, the pail was safely landed and the 
contents emptied into a large dish which had 
served before as a fruit dish. Amid thanks 
and farewells, the pail was sent down again, 
not empty but filled with good things. The 
girls fell to eating as though famished and 
the ice cream began to vanish. 

All were in a wild state and stale jokes and 
puns made easy laughter. They became 
careless and did not notice what a noise they 
made. Florence was huskily singing a touch- 
ing song in a very finished manner and Bess 
was trying to melt some cream by resting the 
saucer on her ruddy tresses when the sound 
of a door opening caused them to stop. 

“Quick,” cried Jean, “it’s ‘The Dragon.’ 
Florence, you and Bess run into the closet. 
Belle, come into bed with me. Nellie crawl 
under the bed and O, Alice, hide somewhere, 
quick.” 

All scattered, while Alice quickly pulling 
the portiere to one side of the door, hid her- 
self in its ample folds. Jean blew out the 
light and had barely covered herself with the 
bed clothes when a knock was heard on the 
door. 

Perfect silence reigned through the room. 

A louder knock; stillno answer. The girls, 
breathlessly waiting, hoping to hear her go 
away, heard the door handle turn. It was a 
moment of suspense. Just a moment and 
Mrs. Bolton’s candle would disclose the 
remains of the feast to her astonished gaze. 
Visions of extra lessons and punishments 
danced before their eyes. 

The handle was turned; the door slowly 
opened. A glimmer of light fell on Jean’s 
half-opened eyes and then pitchy darkness. 
Alice, by a well directed puff, had blown out 
the light. 

« Bother the draft,’ exclaimed Mrs. Bolton 
impatiently. Then she said, ‘“ Jean.” 

‘‘What,’’ answered Jean drowsily as if half 
asleep, ‘‘ who is it? What’sthe matter ?”’ 

‘It is I,” replied the matron deceived by 
her sleepy tones. “I only thought I hearda 
noise up here. I must have been dreaming. 
You had better shut the window; there’s a 
strong draft. It has blown my candle out.” 

“Yes’m,’’ as she made a motion to get up. 

“ Well, goodnight.” 

* Goodnight.” 


cried the boys. 


The stairs stopped creaking ; a door shut, 
and then six giggling girls came from various 
places of concealment. 

“Oh,” said Alice “I nearly giggled in her 
face when she spoke about the draft.”’ 

“And didn’t I tremble when I heard the 
handle turn. I was frightened half to death.” 

“T was awfully afraid she’ would see .the 
table,’ said Jean, ‘‘we had better clear it 
right off.”’ 

So they all went to work and soon the room 
was in apple-pie order, and all that remained 
to tell the tale was a basket of goodies care- 
fully concealed in the closet. That is, all 
except the glances of mingled fun and 
anguish which the six girls exchanged next 
morning. 


“Virgil”? and ** Wiggle.’’ 


The lowest class in one of the leading prepara- 
tory schools was wrestling with the Latin vo- 
cabularies. The teacher was endeavoring to keep 
up a connection with the vernacular by stimulating 
the youthful mind to find English equivalents for 
the Latin words. 

Finally “ vigilo ’? — to watch — was reached. 

‘* What English words are derived from this?”’ 
the teacher asked. 

A long pause followed, filled up with severe 
thinking and much knitting of the forehead. At 
last, after several absurd guesses, “ vigilant” and 
“ vigil’? were unearthed. ‘The search was about 
ended, when an irrepressible urchin, set on springs, 
a perfect magazine of nerves, commenced to saw 
the air frantically, giving vent by both gesture and 
facial expression to the pent-up joy of discovery. 

““ Well, what is it?” 

With enthusiasm not to be restrained, and an 
honesty not in the least to be doubted, he burst 
out: “ Does ‘wiggle’ come from that word, sir?” 
— Exchange. 


There is one thing which President Eliot has not 
yet explained in his lectures on education. That 
is as to the superior popularity of the pig-skin, 
compared with the sheep-skin, in our colleges 
nowadays.—£x. 
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TRANSLATIONS. 


Horace: Book 1, Ode IV. 


The wintry snows are melted quite away, 

By gentle Spring’s approach, and West winds sway ; 

The sunscorched ships are dragged down by wheels, 

The cattle once restrained are strolling in the fields. 

Cytherean Venus ’mong the dances leads, 

The farmer from his fireside now proceeds, 

While the comely Graces with the Nereides combined, 

Touch the earth with alternate steps refined, 

And Vulcan rising from his crater far below 

Lights the Cyclopean workshops with a radiant glow. 

To wreathe the shining head with myrtle rare, 

And flowers which a fertle soil doth bear, 

To visit Faumes in his leary grove and see 

Whether for kid or lamb he will decree, 

Lifts the heart from sorrow and from fear ; 

But Pallid Death, a reaper most severe, 

(With equal choice at houses small and great, 

Nor at the rich does he arrive too late) 

Will seek thee, O Sestius, opulent and blest, 

The shades, and Plutarch’s cheerless home disturb thy 
rest, 

And when thou hast from earth retired, 

Thy term as King of feasts has then expired. 


Poor Reasoning. 


FRENCH. 


There once was a boy who used to rise very late 
in the morning. His father, to make him rise 
earlier, on one occasion said to him: “ My son, 
you do not know the value of early rising? A 
man, having risen very early one morning, found 
in the road a purse full of gold.” 

“ But, father,’ said the boy, “ the one who lost 
it must have risen earlier still.” 


The Peaches. 


GERMAN. 


A farmer brought with him from the city five 
peaches, the prettiest that were ever seen. This 
was the first time his children had seen the fruit. 
For that reason they wondered and rejoiced very 
much over the pretty apples with rosy cheeks and 
delicate down. Then the father divided them 
among his four boys and the mother received one. 

That evening as the children were going to bed, 
the father asked, “‘ Well, how did the pretty apples 
taste?” 


~ 


“Fine, dear father,’ said the eldest, “it is a 
beautiful fruit, so tart and so soft to the taste. I 
have preserved the stone carefully and shall raise 
a tree from that.” 

«“ Excellent,” said the father, “that is what I 
call caring for the future which well becomes the 
farmer.” 

“‘T ate mine immediately,” said the youngest, 
“and threw the stone away, and mother gave me 
half of hers. It tastes so sweet and melts in one’s 
mouth.” 

‘«« Now,” said the father, “ you have not behaved 
prudently, but naturally and childlike. There is 
yet time enough in your life for prudence.” 

Then the second son began: “I have picked 
up and opened the stone that my brother threw 
away. There was a kernel within that tasted as 
sweet as a nut; but I have sold my peach and 
received so much for it, that when I go to the city 
I can buy twelve peaches.” 

The father shook his head and said, ‘ that was 
prudent surely, but neither natural nor childlike. 
May heaven prevent you from becoming a 
merchant.” 

“ And you, Edward,” asked the father. 

Edward answered frankly and sincerely, “I 
carried my peach to our neighbor’s son George 
who has a fever. He did not want to take it. 
Then I laid it on the bed and came away.” 

“Now,” said the father, “who has made the 
best use of his peach ?” 

Then all three exclaimed, ‘ Brother Edward has 
done that !”’ but Edward remained silent and the 
mother embraced him with tears in her eyes. 


““L’Autographe.”’ 


FRENCH. 

The prince of Metternich, owner of the famous 
Johanisberg vineyard, was making a collection of 
autographs. He asked one from the witty critic, 
Jules Janin, who sent him the following autograph ; 

“TI, the undersigned, acknowledge the receipt 
from the prince of Metternich, twenty-five bottles 
of Johanisberg wine, for which I beg him to 
accept my thanks. Signed: Jules Janin.” 

It is needless to add that this autograph was a 
complete success. 
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The Castle by the Sea. 


GERMAN. 


Hast thou e’er seen that castle 
That castle by the sea? 
Above it gold and ruddy 
The clouds float gloriously. 


And fain would it be mirrored 
In the waters, crystal clear ; 
And lordly rise and tower 
In the crimson evening air. 


Yes, have I seen that castle, 
That castle by the sea, 

With the moon above it hanging 
And the mists above its lea? 


And from the wind and ocean 
Heardst cadence wild yet sweet? 

Did song and sounds of laughter 
Thee from the castle greet? 


The wind, the emerald water 
Lay quietly at rest ; 

Instead of mirth, low wailing 
Grief filled my frighted breast. 


And sawst thou on the turrets 
The king and warriors bold, 

Their mantles gayly crimson, 
The gleaming crown of gold? 


And gazed they not in rapture 
On a beauteous maiden’s face, 

/s radiant as the sunlight 
Endowed with royal grace? 


The king and royal consort 
Saw I at evening there; 

Bowed were their heads in weeping ; 
{ saw no maiden fair. 


Simple Sayings. 


FRENCH. 

A merchant writing to a correspondent, ended 
his letter by saying, “ In case this letter does not 
reach you, please inform me of it by return mail.” 

Another person wrote to a friend that he thought 
he had left a gold box at his house and begged 
him to search for it, and send it back by the 
bearer of the letter, and in a postscript he added : 
“To not search for my box, I have just found it.” 
then he sealed his letter and sent it. 

A child, hearing some one speak of posthumous 
works, asked what that meant. ‘ My son,” re- 
sponded his father, “a posthumous work is a book 
that an author publishes after his death.” 

A child asked his father what a camp bed was. 
“Tt is a bed of planks.” ‘That must be very 


hard.” 
wood.” 

The inhabitants of a German village offered the 
sum of fifty thousand pounds to the Marshal of 
Turenne, if he would not allow his army to pas§ 
through their territory. ‘Turenne responded to 
the deputies: “As your village is not on the route 
which I. propose to follow, I cannot accept the 
money which you offer me.” 


“No, not very, they select the softest 


The Gold Tree. 


GERMAN. 


Our story begins in a room, which to us would 
seem very plain and bare. Against the whitened 
wall, whose only ornaments consisted of a few 
yellow maps, stood two narrow beds, a book-shelf, 
and a waidrobe, upon which a globe of our earth 
had found a resting place. A long table decorated 
with many inkspots, occupied the middle of the 
room, and close to this table, two twelve-year-old 
boys were sitting upon hard wooden chairs. 

The little fair-haired boy was puzzling over a 
difficult passage of Cornelius Nepos, and sighingly 
thumbed his heavy lexicon; the boy with brown 
hair was trying to extract the cube root of a nine- 
figured number. The little philologist was called 
Jack, and the mathematician, Harry. 

Every little while the boys raised their heads 
and looked longingly toward the open window, 
through which the flies buzzed in and out. Below 
in the garden, the sunlight rested upon the trees 
and hedges, and how scornfully a blossoming lilac 
looked into the study of our two little scholars. 
Yet a whole hour longer, they must sit and puzzle 
before they are allowed to go out-doors, while the 
minutes crept along as slowly as the snails on the 
gooseberry bushes outside in the garden. Neither 
was an arbitrary shortening of the study hour to 
be thought of, for in an adjoining room, at a 
writing-desk, sat Dr. Ferule, to whom the boys 
were entrusted for moral and intellectual advance- 
ment. Moreover, the door between the two rooms 
stood open, so that the Doctor could assure him- 
self constantly of the presence of his wards and 
watch their behavior. 

“T wish that Hannibal could have done some- 
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thing more sensible than to cross the Alps,” grum- 
bled Jack, and “ Nine times eighty one are seven 
hucdred and twenty-nine, murmured Harry with 
a low voice. Then the two looked up from their 
work, glanced at each other and yawned. 

Suddenly they heard a loud humming. A gold- 
beetle, that had wished to alight outside on the 
lilac, had lost himself in the room. Three times 
he wheeled about in a circle, over the boys’ heads, 
and then—splash-—he lay in the _ inkwell- 
“ Really) it serves him just right,’ said Harry? 
“why did he not remain where he was well off? 
Yet to be drowned in ink is too miserable a death. 
Wait, comrade, I will rescue you.” He tried to 
help the struggling beetle out of the ink with his 
penholder, but Jack accomplished the rescue more 
quickly with his finger. Then the boys dried the 
poor fellow carefully with the blotter, and watched 
him as he cleaned himself with his forefeet. 

“He has a red spot on his breast and a black 
horn,” said Jack, wiping his ink-stained finger 
upon his hair, ‘it is the gold-beetle king. He 
lives in a castle, that is built out of a jasmine 
flower and is covered with rose leaves. Crickets 
and locusts are his musicians and glow-worms are 
his torch-bearers.”’ 

“You are a silly fellow,” interrupted Harry. 

“And whoever meets the gold-beetle king,” 
continued Jack, “is Fortune’s child; take my 
word for it, Harry, something will happen to us 
soon, an adventure or something strange, and 
besides, today is May day—a day when more 
than one wonder happens. See, how he beckons 
us with his feelers and raises his wing-sheath. 
Pretty soon he will transform himself and stand 
before us as an Elf, clad in a royal mantle and 
with a golden hemlet on his head.” 

“ He will fly away,” said Harry and laughed. 
“ Whizz ! buzz !—there he goes.” 

The boys stepped to the window and looked 
after the beetle. That gleaming gem cut through 
the air ina large arch and vanished beyond the 
garden-wall. Just then, however, a clearing of the 
throat was heard from the adjoining room, and 
the two scholars returned quickly to their books. 

“There is the Wonder,” whispered Jack to his 
comrade and pointed to the inkwell. 

From the inkwell a green twig was projected. 


This began to grow, and grew and grew until it 
raised itself to the ceiling. 

‘‘We are dreaming,” said Harry and rubbed his 
eyes. 

“No, this is a fairy-tale,” exulted Jack. “a liv- 
ing fairy-tale, and we are playing a part in it,” 

And the twig became stronger and put forth 
branches and twigs with leaves and blossoms. 
The ceiling of the room disappeared, the walls 
melted away and a dusky forest-hall surrounded 
the astonished boys. 

“ Forward !”’ called Jack, and he dragged the 
resisting Harry along with him. 
adventure !” 

The blossoming bushes separated from one 
another and made a path for the boys. The 
broken sunlight streamed through the foliage of 
the trees and painted a thousand golden eyes upon 
the moss, from which star-flowers of brilliant colors 
sprang forth, and green, twining vines twisted 
themselves around the moss-covered trunks. But 
above in the twigs, singing birds fluttered, in their 
bright feathery dresses, and stags, deer and other 
forest animals darted gaily through the bushes. 
Now the forest itself gleamed, between the trunks 
looking like a sheet of fire, and Jack whispered to 
his companion: ‘ Now it is coming.” 

They crossed a forest-meadow in the middle of 
which stood a single tree. Yet that was no ordi- 
nary tree; that was the wonder-tree, about which 
Jack had so often heard, the tree with the golden 
blossoms. ‘The boys stood fixed from amazement. 

Then from behind the trunk, a dwarf stepped 
forth, no larger than a three-year old child, but 
not thick-headed and flat-footed as dwarfs com- 
monly are, but slender and very genteel. He 
wore a green mantle and a golden hemlet, and 
both the boys saw who was before them. 

The dwarf stepped forward a few steps and 
bowed. ‘The enchanted princess waits for her 
deliverer,”’ said he, ‘which one of you two will 
undertake the enterprise?” 

“T,” spoke Jack with a joyful voice. And at 
once the dwarf brought forth a little horse, which 
was milk-white and which champed a golden bit. 

“To not do it, Jack !”’ warned Harry anxiously. 
but Jack threw himself into the saddle. Neigh- 
ing, the magic horse reared into the air, then he 


““ Now comes the 


? 
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threw back his head and ran, with flying mane, 
into the forest. The shining gold beetle however 
flew ahead as a guide. Yet once, Jack turned his 
head around and saw his comrade standing behind 
the gold-tree ; then the tree and his friend were 
lost from his sight. 


That was a pleasant ride. Jack held on to the 
saddle as securely and firmly as if he had had 
under him, the well known school-bench, instead 
of a horse. When he thought that an hour ago 
he was sighing over Cornelius Nepos, and tremb- 
ling before Dr. Ferule, he had to laugh. The little 
school-boy in the short jacket became a stately 
horseman, with a waistcoat and a cloak, a sword 
and a gold spur. So he sped along through the 
magic forest. 

Now his little horse raised a cheerful neigh- 
The forest became light. Yet a few leaps, 
and the rider halted before a gleaming castle, 
Gay-colored banners floated from the tower, horns 
and trumpets sounded, and on the balcony the 
princess stood and she was waving a white hand- 
kerchief. She looked like little neighbor Helen, 
with whom Rider Jack had played when he was a 
boy and went to school, only she was larger and a 
thousand times more beautiful. 


ing. 


Jack sprang for the saddle and with clattering 
spurs quickly mounted the marble steps. In the 
open castle doorway stood a man, presumably the 
court marshal of the princess, and Jack seemed to 
recognize him also. 

The marshal stretched out his hand, seized 
Rider Jack by the ear, and called out: “I'll go 
for you !”’ 


Then the spell came to an end. Jack sat again 
by the inkstained table; before him lay the Cor- 
nelius Nepos and the Latin lexicon, opposite him 
Harry sat and was writing so that his pen scratched, 
and near him stood Dr. Ferule, who was looking in 
a most uncanny way through his spectacles at the 
dreamers. 


As finally the hour struck for their release, and 
the two boys ate their afternoon luncheon, outside 
in the garden under the lilac, Jack told to his 
friend what he had dreamed. 

“That is wonderful,” said Harry, as Jack had 
ended, “very wonderful, I have had the same 


dream. Only the end is different ; an enchanted 
castle did not come into my dream.” 

“Hurry up and tell! ” urged Jack. 

‘‘Concerning the gold-tree, my dream was 
exactly like yours. You mounted a white horse 
and galloped along, in order to deliver the prin- 
cess. But I—” 

“Well?” said Jack intently. 

“JT remained, shook the tree and filled my 
pockets full of golden leaves. Then the stupid 
Doctor awoke me, and then that glory was all 
over.” 

“‘ Harry,” spoke Jack solemnly, and seized his 
friend by the hand. ‘When two have one and 
the same dream, it surely comes true. The dream 
was a prophesy. Believe me.” 

Then the boys ate up the rest of the afternoon 
luncheon and turned themselves to ball-playing. é 

Did the dream of the boys come true? Yes» 
Jack became a poet and drove his little horse 
through the woods of fairy-land. But Harry, who 
had shaken the gold-tree in his dream, became his 
publisher. 


‘*La Corneille et le Corbeau.’’ 


FRENCH. 


A crow had found an oyster: she tried to open 
it with her beak, but all her troubles were in vain. 

«What are you doing there, cousin?” asked a 
raven. 

“Tam trying to open an oyster,” replied the 
crow, “ but I cannot seem to manage it.” 

“ Well, you are troubled about a small thing, 
truly, I know a good way to open it.” 

‘‘ For mercy’s sake, tell it to me.” 

“With all my heart: take the oyster in your 
beak, raise it in the air, and let it fall upon this 
rock which you see here.’ ‘The foolish crow fol- 
lowed the advice.of the raven, which seized the 
oyster and ate it. 

Be careful of asking advice of artful and inter- 
ested people. 


The teacher having asked for a derivative 
adjective from the Latin verb mzgro, the noun 
‘“‘ migration ” and the participle “ migrating ’’ were 
given; when one young lady had an inspiration 
and exclaimed “ migratius ’’ (my gracious !)— 7x. 
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PERSONAL. 


The suggestion of several members of the school 
that a short biography of each member of the 
graduating class be given in this magazine has 
been approved of by the editors, and as it is for 
a praiseworthy purpose, we feel assured that it will 
meet with the entire satisfaction of the school. 
The school, as thus far has had no real reminis- 
cences of its graduates other than those which 
certain common events have caused, and we hope 
that many scholars who become discouraged and 
determined to leave school before the completion 
of their course may be cheered on by the records 
left behind of those who have already passed 
through. Not only as an example do we 
recommend this, but also for the reverence due to 
the scholars who having spent time and hard study, 
as well as the rapidly increasing number of alumni, 
who should be remembered by the present and 
future members of the school. 


CHAS. H. ALLEN 


was born on the 8th of March, 1874, in the city of 
New Bedford sometimes called the Whaling city, 
and it was in the public schools of that place 
that he received his early education. In 1887 
his father’s family moved to Waltham where 
he resided one year. During the summer of 1888 
he moved to Needham where he entered the High 
School in September. He was always very fond 
of readizg and during his High School course has 
given much attention to politics, whence he received 
the name “ politician.”” He was vice president 
of the Debating Clud and always seemed to take 
an interest in the welfare of the society. 


ALLSTON R. BOWERS 


was born in Needham Dec. 19, 1874 in the house 
situated on the corner of Great Plain avenue and 
Maple street. At the age of five he began to attend 
the Primary School and has continued to attend 
the Needham Schools since that time. He always 
took a particular fancy to geometry and has taken 
that study up for the second time. He has always 
been noted for his good behavior and quiet dis- 
position and has been an active member of the 
Debating Club. ; 


Lé 


' LEWIS E. HART 


was born in Needham, March 3oth in the year 
1875. At five years of age he entered the Parker 
School and was graduated from that schoolin 1889. 
In his thirteenth year he entered the Needham 
High School where he has passed four years. He 
has been an active member of the Debating Club 
and has always taken his part in discussion. 


FRANK O. WOODRUFF 


was born in Machias, Maine, on the 25th of April, 
1873. Soon after his birth his parents moved to 
Machiasport, a town about seven miles to the north 
of the former place. His mother having died when 
he was about six months old he was left to the 
care of his grandmother. He remained in 
Machiasport where he attended the public schools 
until the age of eleven. His father having again 
married moved to Needham. Here he continued 
his course spending a part of his time in studies 
and part in his father’s store. He was one of the 
founders of the Debating Club and we owe a great 
deal of praise to him for the earnestness he has 
shown in advancing the association. 


MABELLE D. FOWLER 


was born in Needham, Nov. 16th, 1872, in the 
house situated on the corner of Chestnut street and 
Great Plain avenue. When five years of age she 
began to go to the Primary School, thence to the 
Intermediate in the Odd Fellows building and after 
a three year’s course in the Grammar School 
entered the High in September, 1888. She always 
took great pleasure in declaiming and has, as the 
scholars think, rendered her pieces well. She has 
enjoyed her school life, as she says, very much 
although sometimes it seemed rather hard. 


HELEN W. LEACH 


was born in Needham, June sth, 1874. At the age 
of six she was first sent to school where she made 
rapid progress in her studies. She completed her 
Grammar School course in June, 1888, and in 
September was admitted to the High School. She 
always seemed to be especially interested in 
physiology having taken up that study a second 
time. While as a debator she was always quick 
of perception and made all the debates in which 
she participated very interesting. 
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EMMA E, LESTER — 


was born in Highlandville on the 26th of Decem- 
ber, 1874. Atthe required age she began to attend 
the Avery Primary School from which she was kept 
back several weeks on account of sickness. After 
her recovery she again resumed her studies and 
was commended by the teacher for good behavior. 
She passed through the Grammar and in Septem- 
ber, 1888, entered the High School. During the 
four years she has attended earnestly and zealously 
to her lessons, and has been especially noted for 
her good conduct. She has, as have nearly all of 
her class, taken a great interest in the Debating 
Club. 


SUSIE G. MACKINTOSH 


was born in Needham on the 14th of February, 
1875, in the old Mackintosh homestead. At the 
age of four she began to attend the Primary School 
where she continued to go with regularity until the 
age of seven when obliged to remain at home one 
term on account ofa serious illness. ‘The following 
year she again resumed her studies, and completed 
her Grammar School course in 1888. From thence, 
after a long examination, she was admitted to the 
High School. The High School course seems to 
have been entirely pleasing to her during which she 
has been an active member of the Debating Club. 


IDA RUBELLE MILLS 


was born in Needham, September 13, 1873. When 
about three years of age her parents: moved to 
Medway, and from there to Norton where they 
remained several years. As her home was some- 
what distant from the village she did not attend 
the public school of that place. And it was not 
until she returned to Needham that she began to 
go to school, at the age of seven years. ‘The first 
school she attended was the Primary School and 
took up the lessons with the third class. During 
the Grammar School course she was taken seriously 
ill and obliged to leave school for many weeks. 
In June, 1888, she passed the examination for the 
High School in a satisfactory manner and entered 
on the following September. She has always taken 
her part in the Debating Club and rendered faithful 
service as its secretary. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


Mortua etiam nunc vivit. 


On Thursday, Sept. 24, 1891, there passed away 
from this earth to her heavenly home, Marian 
Fuller. She.had attended school but a small por- 
tion of the year when she was stricken with 
typhoid fever and after an illness of only two 
weeks was taken away. Overflowing with health 
and good spirits, the life of all the games into 
which she entered, the head of the class in all her 
studies, always at school whether stormy or fair 
weather, it would seem that the Angel of Death 
could not have taken one whose presence we 
would have missed more than hers. 

Marian was born on the 24th of September,1276, 
the centennial year. Her school days were passed 
at the East and at the Centre, entering the High 
School in the fall of 89. For the two years she 
was a member of this department her attendance 
was very regular and she hardly knew what illness 
meant. She showed a genuine love for study and 
her lessons were learned with a purpose in view, 
for when she was asked, ‘“‘ Marian, what will you 
be when you leave school?” she replied that she 
was going to bea teacher as it was the occupation 
she thought she should most enjoy. 

Marian’s beautiful disposition endeared her to 
all of us. Never from her lips came an angry or 
impatient word, never on her face appeared frowns 
of annoyance or displeasure. Her hap y spirit 
and cheerful air made themselves quietly felt and 
did far more than we realized toward uniting us in 
kindly school feeling. 

She entered upon her third year with the same 
enthusiasm, but before a week was over she was 
stricken with that illness that took her from us. 
Her lessons were in her mind until the last, and 
even near the last she said, “ I guess I’ll be able 
to go to school Monday.” But that Monday 
never came for the dear eager student. In the 
anxious days that followed, the first question on 
everyone’s lips was “ Have you heard how Marian 
is today?” all dreading the answer that came at 
last. Her last song was ‘The Banner of Light,”’ 
which she had learned at Sunday School, and this 
he sang entirely through. Into the blessed Light 
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she passed on winged feet on the 24th of Sept., 
r891, her fifteenth birthday on earth, her first 
birthday in heaven. 

And yet — 


** Day after day we think what she is doing 
In those bright realms ot air ; 
Year after year, her tender steps pursuing 
Behold her grown more fair. 


‘* Not as a child shall we again behold her ; 
For when with raptures wild 
In our embraces we again enfold her, 
She will not be a child; 


‘* But a fair maiden in her Father’s mansion, 
Clothed with celestial grace ; 
And beautified with all the soul’s expansion 
Shall we behold her face. 


‘¢ We will be patient, and assuage the feeling 
We may not wholly stay ; 
By silence sanctifying, not concealing, 
The grief that must have way.” 


EXCHANGES, 


The ApvocaTe has on its list of exchanges the 
following school papers :—‘‘ The Student,” Port- 
land, Ore., ‘Golden Rod,” Quincy, 
*« Squibs,”’ Seattle, Wash. 

These publications have been sent us regularly 
every month during the past year. Though our 
paper is at present an annwad, we hope some time 
in the future we shall be able to make our contem- 
poraries an even exchange in every way. 

We shall be glad to place all High School pub- 
lications desiring to exchange with us on our list. 
For the student : 

«‘ Late to bed and early to rise will shorten the 
road to your home in the skies.” —Z. 


Mass., 


A sounp suggestion—Never turn a deaf ear to 
the telephone.— x. 


The seven school virtues, Dr. White of Cincin- 
nati says, are (1) regularity, (2) punctuality, (3) 
neatness, (4) accuracy, (5) industry, (6) silence, 
(7) obedience, The essential thing is that they 
be attained by an appeal to high and worthy 
motives.— Golden Rod, 


1g 


What can a Speller do? 


If an S and an I and an O and a U 
With an X at the end spell Su, 
And an E and a Y and an E spell I, 
Pray, what is a speller to do? 
Then if also an S and an I and aG 
And an H E D spell cide, 
There’s nothing much left for a speller to do 
But to go and commit siouxeyesighed.— Zx. 


To Whip the Editor. 


“What are you crying about?” asked a kind 
hearted stranger of a lad standing in front of a 
newspaper office weeping as if his heart would 
break. 

“Oh, pa’s gone up stairs to whip the editor.” 

“ Well, has he come down yet?” pursued the 
gentle Samaritan. 

“‘ Pieces of him have,” said the boy, with a fresh 
burst of tears, “and I’m expecting the rest every 
minute.” 

(Take a hint—Ep.) 


apes 0 


A Revolution in Spelling, 


Now may the luckless school- boy at the foot of 
the spelling class rejoice. Some time since a 
committee of prominent men, including college 
professors, went before Congress with a petition 
that what they style as a “‘ common sense ’’ method 
should be adopted in the spelling of public docu- 
ments, thus setting a fashion for a reform in all 
branches of literature. When such men express 
themselves disgusted with the present manner of 
spelling English words, our young friend at the 
foot of the class may fearlessly claim that he, too, 
advocate of ‘reform.’ But it has not 
reached the climax, however, when our young 
friend will be permitted to spell cow “kow” or 
come “kom,” and Sguzbs hopes to be out of 
existence when this comes to pass. 


is an 


We are earnest 
advocates of a reform in spelling, however, but the 
same should not reach to such an extent as above 
— Sguibs. 
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A few weeks ago a son of Marie Louise died in 
obscurity in Vienna, yet the great-grandson of 
Empress Josephine now occupies the throne of 
Norway and Sweden, in the person of Oscar II. ; 
and as one of the ablest monarchs of the age, he 
is a worthy descendant of the deposed wife of 
Napoleon the Great.— £2, 


Enthusiastic Professor of Physics (discussing the 
organic and inorganic kingdoms.) ‘ Now, if 1 
should close my eyes—so—and drop my head— 
so—and should not move at all, you would say I 
was a clod. But I move! I speak! I start! 
What now do I become?” 

Excited student—‘“ A clod-hopper.”—£x. 


Deliver me from the girl 

Who dabbles her curls in my ink-well ; 

Who wets my lead-pencil ; 

Who loses my knife ; 

Who drops my eraser down the register ; 

Who can’t throw a bail ; 

Who cries if you touch her ; 

Who dares me to do forbidden things, and 
laughs when I fall in disgrace ; 

Who can’t sit still two minutes, even when a 
fellow is expected to do something fine in drawing ; 

Who is awfully surprised to hear I’ve been out 
of school two weeks with a broken wrist ; 

Who accepts my apples and oranges and divides 
them with some other fellow ; 

And who lets me think I’m going home with 
her till that other fellow comes along. 

«« She knows who she is.” —x. 


What Boys Should Know. 


Don’t be satisfied with your boy’s education or 
allow him to handle a Latin or a Greek book until 
you are sure he can— 

Write a rapid business hand. 

Spell all the words he knows how to use. 

Speak and write good English. 

Write a good social letter. 

Write a good business letter. 

Add a column of figures rapidly. 

Make out an ordinary account. 

Deduct 164 per cent. from the face of it. 

Receipt it when paid. 
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Write an ordinary receipt. 

Write an advertisement for the local paper. 

Write a notice or report of a public meeting. 

Write an ordinary promissory note. 

Reckon the interest or discount on it for days, 
months or years. 

Draw an ordinary hand check. 

Take it to the proper place in a bank to get it 
cashed. 

Make neat and correct entries in your day-book 
and ledger. 

Tell the number of yards of carpet required for 
your parlor. 

Measure the pile of lumber in your shed. 

Tell the number of bushels of wheat in your 
largest bin, and the value of it at current rates. 

Tell something about the great authors and 
statesmen of the present day. 

Tell what railroads he would take in making a 
trip from Boston to San Francisco. 

If he can do this and more, it is likely that he 
has sufficient education to enable him to make his 
own way inthe world. If you have more time and 
money to spend upon him, all well and good— 
give him higher English, give him literature, give 
him mathematics, give him science; and if he is 
very, very anxious about it, give him Latin and 
Greek, or whatever else the course he intends pur- 
suing in life demands.—Z~. 


He Lost the Position. 


John Hapleigh was a graduate of an Eastern 
college, and had studied with special reference to 
the teaching of rhetoric and elocution. He had 
brilliant powers, and armed with excellent creden- 
tials, he applied for a position in a Western 
university. 

Pending the action of the university Board of 
Trustees upon his application, the young teacher 
spent a social evening with one of the professors. 


‘Several invited guests were present, among them 


the president of the university. 

During the evening, as the guests were talking 
together, the president overheard the following 
little dialogue between the young applicant for the 
chair of elocution and the son of the hostess. 

** Do you play tennis? ”’ asked the young fellow. 
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“You bet I do,” replied the candidate for a 
professorship. 

“Tts a fine game, don’t you think so?” 

“ Bang up.” 

“Did you play base-ball in college ?”’ 

“Well, I should smile! I was way out of sight 
in it.’ 

That was all the president heard ; and it was all 
said by the professor in a tone of fun, with an 
evident desire to be free and easy with the lad, 
and not to appear formal. But the president 
reflected that a man who would use such phrases 
was not the man the university wanted, and he 
took action accordingly. 

When the young man’s application was refused, 
he was much surprised, as he had fully expected 
to secure the position. He is to-day filling an 
inferior place in spite of his ability, because of that 
little conversation.— Youth's Companion. 


LOCALS. 


These pens soon no more will scribble, 
So read what they say, 
And believe in their way, 
And don’t put this paper where mice will nibble. 


— The young ladies have begun to do trio 
work in singing. 


—A smart girl in ‘95 says “there are 
sixty-four upper limbs.” 


‘What is a vacuum?” 
“A vacuum is a gas.” 


—Wanted! A part of the Kimball school 
cellar to be partitioned off for a gymnasium. 


—Teacher: 


Phys- 
ics pupil: 


—Do not laugh at one who makes a mis- 
take for you make a worse one when you do, 


—Teacher: ‘“ Where are the patella 
bones: °Pupil:' “In the: roof! of the 
mouth.” 

—The new halliards for the flag staff 


have proved satisfactory but we have not 
seen the flag lately. 


—The scholars no longer need go to the 
town pump for water as they can drink pure 
sky juice in the hallways of the school. 


—The school has enjoyed several sleigh 
rides this year; no serious mishap occurred 
to any but the seniors, their brains being too 
heavy for the pung, broke it and they had to 
foot it for a short distance. 


—About 25 scholars are intending to try 
the entrance examination to the High School 
this year. 


The class in chemistry may be doing good 
work but they make the worst odors that we 
know of. 


—There are in 
about 225 scholars. 
one roof. 


the Kimball building 
Quite a family under 


—The written examination in the High 
School will occur Monday and Tuesday, June 
20 and 21. 


—The music teacher has been “with the 
bassos”’ all the term, now let him be ‘“‘with 
the tenors.” 


—Master: “Give present of sto?’ Pupil: 
“Sto, stas, etc.” Master: “Give imperfect?” 
Pupil: “Steam.” 


—Where is that society with the long 
name, the D..-W:.C. L. LAY? We have not 
heard any debates lately. 


—When you vote in the next election vote 
for the one you know is best and not tor the 
one Mr. Soandso says is best. 


—Scene—the French class. 7%me—the 

SI wy 

noon hour. Teacher: ‘Quelle heure est-il? 
Pupil: “Oui, je suis sur la chaise.” 


—The graduation exercises of the class of 
1892 will occur at the Town Hall, Wednes- 
evening, June 22, at 7.30 o'clock. 


—A few familiar names.—Stub, Giggvy, 
Kelley, Professor, Doughnuts, Purp, Cow, 
Nancy, Murphy, Baby, Doctor, and Senator. 


—We have heard from a prominent towns- 
man that we as an average are the best pen- 
men that he has ever seen in any school. 
Thanks. 


—The Young Ladies’. Cooking Depart- 
ment has increased considerably this year, 
several new members being added, including 
the assistant teacher. 


—A\s the reception given to Mr. and Mrs. 
Smith was heartily enjoyed, it was proposed 
to have a series of sociables in the High 
School rooms, each to be given by a single 
class beginning with the seniors, and thus 
far two have been given and greatly enjoyed. 
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—Mr. C. L. Judkins of Nahant and Miss 
Edith Pecker of Clifton have taken the places 
of Mr. and Mrs Smith, who received a better 
position, financially, in Chelsea. | 


—Since lack of material prevents the 
organization of a High School base ball 
nine, how would it do to form a tennis club? 
There is plenty of room for two good courts. 


—One of ’95’s examination papers in Phys- 
lology advances the theory that “teeth is 
made of alkali,” and another that ‘bones is 
composed of animal, mineral and vegetable 
matter.” 


—A Boston school girl says: “A thermom- 
eter is an instrument used to let out heat 
when it is cold.’’ We wish we had two or 
three of them in the recitation room when it 
is a cold day in winter. 


SCRUB. 


‘¢ Scrub one,” ‘‘ Scrub two.” 

‘*O go off, what’s the matter with you?” 
-* Well, I'll have three.” 

‘* No, sir, I’ve got that, don’t you see?” 
** Who’s got four?” 

‘* Right here. I, Eddie More.” 
‘*T shall have five,” 

** Now you're alive.” 


—The declamations given by the senior 
class before the school were good and wel! 
appreciated. Why not have more such 
work, if not for the whole school, at least for 
the two upper classes. If we cannot have a 
monthly publication and a permanent debat- 
ing society, we should have some practice in 
composition work and in our declamations. 


—Miss Emma E. Lester is the valedictor- 
ian, Allston R. Bowers the salutatorian, Miss 
Helen M. Leach the class historian, Lewis 
E. Hart the class prophet, the class paper 
is given to Miss I, Rubelle Milis and the 
orator is Chas. H. Allen in the graduating 
exercises of the class of ’92. 


The new Chicago University will be opened in 
September with about eight hundred students. 
The library for the University was recently pur- 
chased in Berlin. It contains 350,000 books and 
120,000 pamphlets, the catalogue price of which 
was nearly $500,000, though it was obtained for 
$75,000. 
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—There have been a few young shade 
trees planted in our yard this year. Let us 
have a border of the same kind entirely 
around the yard. 


—The examination for admission to the 
High School will be held at the High Schoo! 
rooms, Friday, June 24, commencing at 9 A. 
M. In the morning scholars will be exam- 
ined in arithmetic and grammar. At twelve 
an intermission of one hour and a half will 
occur. Beginning at 1.30 Pp. M. scholars will 
take the examinations in American history, 
geography and spelling. 


—The annual meeting of the High School 
Alumni Association will occur at the Town 
Hall, Wednesday, June 29. Reunion dinner 
at 6 p.m. Reception to guests at 8 o'clock. 
An address will then be delivered by the 
President, and entertainment of a musical 
and literary nature furnished. After which 
there will be a promenade concert followed 
by dancing. Music by Allen and Knowl- 
ton’s orchestra of Natick. 


—If the greater part of those who take the 
entrance examinations to the High School 
succeed in passing them, we shall number in 
the fall between 70 and 80 pupils which will 
necessitate the employment of a second 
assistant. We have heard it stated that it is 
contemplated to remove the present parti- 
tion forming the laboratory end to divide 
the recitation room, thus forming two rooms 
sufficiently large for recitation purposes. 


—A rural schoolmarm who was. antici- 
pating a visit from the local committee had 
drilled a class to respond in routine to a 
series of questions put to them in a certain 
order. Each scholar knew the answer to 
his own question but was posted no further. 
When the day arrived on which the learned 
committeeman was present, the teacher, not 
noticing that the head boy was absent, put 
the question which belonged to him to boy 
No. 2., when the following dialogue ensued: 

Teacher: Who made you? 


Boy (looking surprised): 7 don’t know. 


Teacher: Why, yes, you do. God made 
you. 
Boy: No, he didn’t nuther. That boy 


what God made staid to home today. 
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NOTES. 


The Superior court consists of fifteen justices. 
The English Parliament will be dissolved soon. 


Some strange things will occur before the end of 
the term. 


Congress will probably not be adjourned until 
August 1st. 


«Free trade may be noble but not business- 
like.’—Lord Sazlsbury. 


The presidential aspect,—the one who gets the 
majority of electoral votes will be elected. 


The school has been supplied with an American- 
ized addition to the encyclopedia Britannica. 


The Ssatesman, published to the interest of 
Truman Spencer, has been received. We hope 
him success. 


June rst,a hot day. It warns you, school-mates, 
that summer is near and it is time to pack up 
books. ‘The seniors are beginning to think. 


Truman J. Spencer is a candidate for the presi- 
dency of the N. E. A. P. A., and Charles R. Burger 
is hisopponent. Why not join the N.E. A. P. A? 


There will be thirteen congressmen from this 
state in the fifty-third congress. Now there 
are twelve. A sure sign that old Massachusetts is 
growing. 


The next Congress will be composed of four 
hundred and forty-four representatives and forty- 


four senators. 
The number of representatives will be three 


hundred and fifty-six and of senators, eighty-eight. 


The University of Chicago will have the most: 


learned and best educated professors in the 
country. Much praise is due to President Harper 
for his earnest efforts. 


“Ours (the N. A. P. A.) is an educatfonal insti- 
tution in the truest sense of that word. It draws 
out the latent powers in the minds of its members 
and trains and develops them for future action.”— 
Truman Spencer. 
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SCHOOL OFFICERS AND 
TEACHERS. 


COMMITTEE. . 


EMERY GROVER, Chairman. 
ADELINE E. Harris, Secretary. 
WILLIAM CARTER. 


INSTRUCTORS. 


C. L. JUDKINS, Principal. 
EpitH M. PEcKER, Assistant. 
H. J. WHITTIMORE, Music. 


STUDENTS. 
CLASS OF ’92. 


Susie G. Mackintosh, 
Ida Rubelle Mills, 
Lewis E. Hart, 
Allston R. Bowers, 
Frank O. Woodruff. 


Mabelle D. Fowler, 
Emma E. Lester, 
Charles H. Allen, 
Helen W. Leach, 


Cass of ’93. 


Bertha M. Blackwood, Minnie M. Gorse, 

Olive R. Colburn, Margaret C. Livingston, 
Michael J. Collins. Mabel F. Mcintosh, 
Marion G. Fuller,t Herbert B. Mackintosh, 
Mabel E. Gates, Hermia Riley, 

William Stanton, Mary A. Tisdale, 

Jessie M. Wignall, Mary Ella Blaisdell, 
Gertrude E. Wales, Bessie M. Willgoose,* 


CLASS OF ’94. 


Eliza F. Fox, 
Alice Eberhardt, 
Lottie M. Morgan, 
Nellie M. Gilfoil. 
George M. Pond, 
Louize K. Smith, 
Emma N. Pond, 
Horace C. Twigg, 


Joseph S. Murphy, 


Emma Allen, 

Harry F. Blanchard, 
Eva Chamberlain, 
Walter Hart, 

Fred A. Jones, 
Minnie B. Wright,* 
Mary A. Welch, 
Grace Scotton,* 
William Kennedy,* 


CLASS OF ’95. 


George Holt,* ' 
Flossie T. Hutchinson 
Helen Lovell, 
Edwin V. Lawrence, 
Fred de Lesdernier 
Linnie M. Newell, 
Harvey E. Smith, 
Eleanor L. Wellington, 
Austina M. Whittimore, 
Anna M. Brennon,* 
Michael Ryan.* 


Lucie A. Carter, 
Marion M. Gates, 
Edith M. Lord, 
Henrietta Wenzel,* 
Kate M. Mills, 
Clifford M. Locke, 
Joseph Stanton, 
Clarissa M. Sutton, 
Carrie L. Whipple 
Alfred Measure,* 


+ Deceased. 
* Dropped out. 


ALUMNI. 


1868. 
Caroline E. Gay, Mrs. John F. Mills, Needham, Mass. 


TOL: 
Annie Moseley,* 
Emma L. Hatch, Mrs. E. A. Horton, Charles River 
Village. 


1875. 
Fred L. Dewing.* 
1876. 


Alice E. Mayo, Mrs. C. A. Hicks, Needham, Mass. . 

{sabel B. Mann, Mrs. Dr. A. M. Miller, Needham, 
Mass. 

Isabel A. Kingsbury, School Teacher, Needham, Mass. 

Laura La Croix, Mrs. F. H. Tucker, Jamaica Plain. 

Carrie I. Hodge, Mrs. D. P. Moran, Franklin, Mass. 

Frank A. Eaton.* 


1878. 


Fiancis M. Kingsbury, School Teacher, Needham, 
Mass. 

Roberta }. Hardie, School Teacher, Needham, Mass. 

Marie J. McKenzie, Book keeper, Boston, Mass. 

Ida S. Freeman, School Teacher, Needham, Mass. 

Adella M. Jones, Mrs. F. M. Kingsbury. Boston, Mass. 


Emily G. Moore, / 
1880. 
Charles T. Eaton, School Teacher, East Douglas, 
Mass. 


Manton Maverick, Lawyer, Chicago, Illinois. 

Adeline A. Beliss, Mrs. Herbert Mossman, Stoughton, 
Mass. 

Jennie D. Mansfield, School Teacher, Boston, Mass. 

Warren S. Eaton.* 

Howard Chapman.* 


1881. 


Davis G. McIntosh, Sea Captain, Needham, Mass. 

Lewis E. Morgan, Harvard Med. School, Boston, Mass. 

Eliot F. Upham, U. S. Railway Mail Station, Lynn, 
Mass. 

John M. Smith, Hotel and Supplies, Texas. 

Emma S. Sutton, At Home, Needham, Mass. 

Lennie W. Bartlett, School Teacher. Brockton, Mass. 

Cora J. Livingstone, Artist, Needham, Mass. 

Addie E. Wright, Mrs Thompson, New Braintree, 


Mass. 
Florence A. Williams, School Teacher, Providence, 
Rls 
1882. 
Arthur Hanks, Machinist, Needham, Mass. 
1883. 


Mary E. Whiting, School teacher. 

Caleb Francis Craft, Salesman, Needham, Mass. 

James T. Boyd, Steam Fitter and Plumber, Duluth, 
Mnin. 

John C. Crowley. 

James F. Stanton, Priest, Newton Upper Falls. 


1884. 

Florence E. Eaton, School Teacher, Needham, Mass. 
Mary H. Wilson, Mrs. G. H. Ingham, California. 
Julia A. Collins, Dress Maker, Needham, Mass. 

Mary E. B. Glancy, School Teacher, Needham, Mass. 
Jessie M Freeman, Book-keeper, Needham, Mass. 
Ida G. Buckley, School Teacher, Newton Upper Falls. 
Mary F. J. Livingstone, School Teacher, Stoneham, 

Mass. 
Charles H. Crowley, Salesman, Needham, Mass. 
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1885. 
Charles M. Eaton, School Teacher, Concord, Mass. 
Willia M. Leach, Mrs. F. N. Williams, Newton Centre. 
Frank E. Stedman, Jr., Dentist, Needham, Mass. 


1886. 


Alice M. McIntosh, At Home, Needham, Mass. 

Susan T. Boyd, Book-keeper, Needham, Mass. 

Edith F. Eaton, Mrs. A. J. Lyman, Needham, Mass. 

Elizabeth A. Lester, School Teacher, Highlandville, 
Mass. 

Mary A. Stanton, School Teacher,Chas. River Village. 

Anson W. Morgan, At Home, Needham, Mass. 

Mabelle A. Bond, Robinson’s dye house, Boston, 
Mass. 

Gertrude M. Burkett, At home, Needham, Mass. 

Mary A. McKeon, At Home, Needham, Mass. 

Florence E. Hathaway, Stenographer, Needham, Mass. 

John L. Twigg, Druggist, Needham, Mass. 

Herbert J. Kellaway, Lithographic Artist, Needham, 
Mass 


1887. 


Alice C. Coombs, At College, Dover, Mass. 
Josephine L. Remmele, Mrs. L. O. Cook, Needham, 
Mass. 


1888. 


Juliana W. Bullard, School Teacher, Snowville, Va. 
Maude Mercer, At Home, Highlandville, Mass. 
Sarah J. Probert, At Home, Hyde Park, Mass. 


. 1889. 


Everett L. Eaton, At School, Needham, Mass. 

Wilbur W. Dewing, At Home, Needham, Mass. 

Pauline A. Russell, School of Oratory, Highlandville. 

Carrie M. Blackman, Mrs. Tilton, West Roxbury, 
Mass. 

Alice E. Crowley, At Home, Needham, Mass. 

Percey Allen, Farmer, Dover, Mass. 


1890. 


Helen L. Fuller, At Home, Needham, Mass. 

Nellie C. Burkett, School Teacher, Needham, Mass. 

Hannah P. Coughlan, At Home, Dover, Mass. 

Lillian M. Wilson, At Home, Dover, Mass. 

Timothy J, Collins, Salesman, Needham, Mass. 

Anna C. Kingsbury, School Teacher, Needham, Mass 

Mary E. Nourse, At Home, Boston, Mass. 

Florence E. Locke, School Teacher, Dighton, Mass. 

Henry Harris Eaton, At Home, Needham, Mass. 

Frederick W. Lester, Jordan, Marsh & Co., High- 
landville, Mass. 


1891. 


Albert H. Spence, Press Clippings, Needham, Mass. 
Charles O. Mackintosh, At Home, Needham, Mass. 
Esther C. Thorpe, At Home, Highlandville, Mass. 
Lizzie M.Graves, School Teacher, Highlandville, Mass. 
Aimee A. Jones, Stenographer, Needham, Mass. 
Michael J. Gilfoil, Plumber, Needham, Mass. 

Ernest E. Riley, At School, Needham, Mass. 


* Deceased. 
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TEACHERS. 


1868. 
W. E. Skillings, Principal. 


1871. 
C. S. Hamilton, Principal. 


1875. 
C. E. Washburn, Principal. 


1876-78. 
Miss F. A. Caldwell. Principal. 


1880-81. 
R. E. Denfeld, Principal. 


1882-83-84. m 
E. H. Atherton, Principal. 


1885—"86-"87—"88—89. 
H.C. Childs, Principal. 


1889—"90—91, Jan. 20, 1892. 
F. L. Smith, Principal. 


Jan. 20, 1892. 
C. L. Judkns, Principal. 


1887. 


Miss Freeman, Assistant. 


1888-89. 
Miss Clara R. Blaisdell, Assistant. 


1889-’90. 
Miss Helen G. Coburn, Assistant. 


1890-’91-Feb. 23, 1892. 
Mrs. F. L. Smith, Assistant. 


Feb. 23, 1892. 
Miss Edith M. Pecker, Assistant. 


Teacher (to small boy in a country school): 
Who was the first man? 

Small Boy: George Washington, first in 
peace, first in war, and— 
Teacher: No! No! 

man. 
Small Boy (reflectively): Well, if you're 
talking of foreigners, I spose he was, 


Adam was the first 


ad 
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Newton Highlands Cash Store. | 


OTIS E. BOWEN, Jr., Proprietor. 


Dealer in Choice Family Groceries. 


We keep the Best and Sell at the Lowest City Cash Prices. Cream- 
ery Butter a Specialty. Orders taken in Needham Tuesday and Friday. 


A. J, MATHEY, 


Chronicle Building, 
NEEDHAM: 


Watchmaker & Jeweler, 


Orders taken at Post Office and P.E. Riley’s. 


French and Hall Clocks a Specialty. 


Clocks, Watches and Jewelry Carefully Repaired. 


182 LINCOLN STREET, 


Boston. | 


A. B. DRESSEE: 


Stationer and Newsdealer. Agent for 


Wollaston Steam Laundry. 


Work sent Wednesday morning at 9 o’clock and returned 
Saturday noon. Also agent for Lewando’s French Dye 


House. At the Post Office, Needham. 
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